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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the extent to which college students 
differentially evaluated women in traditional, nontradi tional , and 
^unspecified occupations. It also investigated whether sex-role 
identification was a variable moder at i ng" the attitudes of students' 
toward the kinds of occupations women selec ted .» The Situational 
Attitude Scale for Women in Occupations and the Bern Sex Role 
Inventory (BSRI) were administered to 124 freshman university 
stu^nts. Students were classified as masculine sex-typed males, 
feminine sex-t^yped females, androgynous, or undi f f erentfated , using 
the BSRI. Data analyzed using two-way analysis of variance of 
occupational designation (form) and sex-role identification (role) 
yielded 18 items significantly different on role, 12 significantly* 
different on form, and 4 significantly different on interaction of 
role and^form. Results indicated women identified with nontradi ti onal 
occupations were viewed less favorably than women identified with 
traditional occupations. S'tudents with an androgynous self-concept 
were more likely to view women in any occupation more favorably. * 
Masculifte seTT=Jyped males were most likely t,o„,hold negative attitudes 
toward women i%^any occupation and particularly toward women in 
nontradi t ional^occupat ions-. Results suggested that sex-role, 
orientation WpA an impact on women's occupational choice and 
attitudes o^rnale peers influenced women's career choice. (YLB) 
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SUMMARY 



The Situational Attitude Scale for Women in Occupations (SASW-OC) 

and the Bern Sex Role Inventory (BSRr) were administered to 124 freshmen 

university students. Students were classified as masculine sex-typed < males, 

feminine sex-typed females, androgynous, or undifferentiated, using the 

8SRI. Data analyzed using two-way analyses of variance of occupational 

designation (Form) and sex-role identif icatlon ' (Role) yielded. 18 items 

significantly different on role, 12 items significantly different on form, 

and 4 significantly different on interaction of role and form. Results 

indicated that women identified with non-traditional occupations were viewed 

less favorably than women identified with traditional^ occupat ions . Students 

« 

with an androgynous self-concept were more likely to view women irv any' 

* ■"* 
occupation including the non-trAditional one more favorably than those who 

characterized themselves as feminine sex-typed, masculine sex-typed, or 

undifferentiated. Masculine sex-typed males were most likely to holcTn^ativ 

attitudes toward women in any occupation, and particularly toward women in 

ru>n -traditional occupations. Implications of results for occupational 

choice among college students were 'discussed. 
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Men- and women in our society have been perceived differently, and the 
pervasiveness of sex-role stereotyping is well documented. Personality 

u • 

characteristics held appropriate for men have not been considered appropriate 
for women (Rosenkrantz , Vogel, Bee, Broverman, & Broverman 1968 ;. Broverman , 
Broverman, Clarkson, Rosenkrantz, & Vogel, 1970; Broverman, Vogel, Broverman, 
Clarkson, & Rosenkrantz, 1972), -'and those held to describe .the healthy adult 
tended to be those appropriate for men. Although there were variations in V 
other studies (Lunneborg,' 1970; Seward, . 1946; Fernberger, i 948 ; Koraarovsky, 
1950; McKee {, Sherriffs, 1959; Sherriffs & Jarrett, 1953), a high degree of 
concensus regarding characteristics differentially attributed to men and 
women was ^videntj/^^ 

Perceptions of women f in non-t raditionjal' roles have tended ta be un- 
favorable (Herman & Sec^acek, 1973; Shuman:' & Sedlacek, 1977), as have 
attitudes toward wOmen who have been successful in non-traditional situations 
(Courtois, & Sedlacek, 1975). 

Research on the perception of women In non-traditionai occupations, however 
has indicated that women were perceived differently under different circumstances. 
High school counselors were found to be as accepting of women with non-traditional 
goals as they were of tho& with traditional goals, even though they perceived 
non-traditional career ^oals^as less appropriate than traditional ones (Thomas 
& Stewart, 1971) . However, college counselors have been found to show more bias 
against^women pursuing non-trad it iona| career goals (Schlossberg & Pietrofesa, 
1973). Shinar (1978) concluded that the sex-appropriatejiess of the occupation 
played, an important role ^in the way the person in, the occupation was perceived, 
with women viewing those. in masculine dccupatiofts, both males and female's, more 
positively .than those in feminine occupations. Research which found that Women 

V . , 
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•.did not t'fend to align with the highly valued characteristics of the adult 



suggested that women in non-traditional roles or occupations would experien 



ce 



conflict between Identification with toasculine aspects of the profession and 
those characteristics of a feminine self -concept ^(Broverman et al, 1972). 
Feulner (1974), however, found the professional sphere to have more influence 

/ 

than the stereotypic one 'for women in law, medicine, and higher education, 



therefore enhancing their self-concept instead of providing a source of 
conflict'. Tnese Inconsistent findings regarding the perception of women in 
\ non-traditional occupations by themselves and others have not been clearly 
explained, but they may be accounted for by another variable which influences 
both person perception and self-perception. 

Bern (1975) found men and women whose , self-perception was sex-typed to 
have greater difficulty engaging in cross-sexed behavior than men and toomen 
who perceived themselves as having both masculine and feminine characteristics, 
i.e., androgynous self-conceits. Since men who were masculine and women who 

were feminine sex-typed in their self -concepts, had more difficulty with cross- 

- 1 
^exed behavior, they were also likely to be less accepting of such behavior 

in others; .particularly feminine wom^n, who appeared to be t\\e most restricted 

in Bern's results, Men and women whose Sex-role identity was androgynous could 

* 

also be expected to be more accepting of cross-sexed beha^iorin others. 

The purposes of the present study were to: (1) develop an instrument for 
easuring attitudes toward women in non-traditional occupatiohs; (2) determine 



' t 



:he extent to which college students differentially evaluated women in traditional, 
, non- traditional , and unspecified occupations? and (3J determine if aex-role 
identification was a variable moderating the attitudes of students towarcf the 



( 0nds of occupations women selected . 



Method 



Instrumentation 

— — — — . - . u 

The Situational Attitude Scale wafe originally developed by Sedlacek 'and "' . 
Brooks ( 1972) to measure racial bias. Adapted versions' have been-used fcp ' 
measure sex-rjole bia^ (Hermai^ and Sedlacek/ 1973;, Courto^s W Sedlacek, 1975; / 
Shueman and Sedlacek, 197/; Mj.natoya and Sedlacek, 1980), age bias (Cello,. 
Sedlacek, and Sehlossberg, 1977; Peabody and Sedlacek, 1982), and racial \ * 
attitudes related to economic and educational -opportunity (Mlnatoya and 
Sedlacek, 1979). The Situational Attitude Scale for Women %n Occupations 

.*.''* v ■ . • " ^ 

(SASW-OC), developed 50 measure attitudes toward "women whoNwork, -placed women 
in 10 occupational sicuations (see Table l)„ Three forms of the instrument ' 
identified the women as being in either as unspecified occupation (Form A),- 
a traditional occupation (Form B) ,' or non-t>raditional occupation (Form C) . 
Subjects responded to 10 five-point bipolar word scales associated with each^ - 

situation. In order to, increase comparability across situations, each situation' 

» . 1 • i : 

used the same set of bipolar word scales// The polarity of the items was randbmly" 
varied within situations, and the order of the word scales 'varied across " - 

, • >/ • . "... ' 

situations to reduce response set'. All, three forms''' were identical except for 

•< \ >} • o r ( 

occupational designation. The SASW-OC. differed 'from other, SAS instruments. 
Instead of varying the race, sex, or age ofc v t}ie person la the situation, the 

u .. ' : ' • *' . n ■ ; -C... , 

occupation associated with the person was varied . r > 

" ; • ' ' y • = • " > '■, 

Occupational titles for the SASW-OC "were selected from the "list of 

^ .** „ f*. „ ' " 

occupations rated by undergraduate student $ da .masculine, feminine, or neutral 

'« , 

(Shinar, 1975). Examination of the list yielded two' important, observations. 



* ******* t,> - •* . 9 m * 



^Fi-fst, the malor'ity ,o£, occupations' were perceived as rnasculine,', a perception' „ . * 
supported by ''tabor Department .statistics of the number of occupations in whicto' «♦ \ t * 

\ i h ., * J . . ^ § <; " » . " % fi r > - rj ^V'^ ' 

\- women ware***, a minority (Women's' Bureau; . 1975) Second ^#hose occupat ion^that' 
» 1 i?S&\ - : " - » " ' *. * .V-' 1 v * * . • * * r: 

fce perpeivld as femiTii^e'' \^re .Lower in status that! those ^ojxsidered masculine 



nfeutral. f^fThus it wAs difficult to present oct^pati^al identifications ttiaU,. . 
\^ere clearly perceive^ as ' masculine "feminine 1 , -and at tH©: ; s^fc6 titne, control . * ' 
'for auch variables' a,9 occupational leVel and prestige;. For the. purposes of, thiji 

study, 'thet'efojre, ^On-traditional occupations lncl^ide^ ^Hopfe' that represented'' . , 

•' v . _ »\'Jj- if.': ' " • , /' ^'<*f "". ■ 

r neutrat a^ w^il as feminine occupations, "and/qr ^.tit-I'es ^hich* Labor Department / 



/ 



H (Women' V Bureau, 197'5> /-statisticg indicated ha:d a- large opoportion of women. *' 
Siiic'e- the main "focus of the (ffudy was on, differential perceptions of vjomen in 

. i f •• . . ■ -' ' . -\- . *\ • '. '..V « ■ • ■■. ' *• " ■ .-' 

- npn - traditional occupations , 7; it- was sts^ymed that accept aflfc.e of wometl into . * 

neutral dctupattons meafct that the'occupation vas appropriate/£o-r women. 

". • * . > •, > ■ • «• ■ ■ . 

^Occupational, leveJL waa at* t^e prpfessiona^ or jSeml-proffesa'idttai l?Vel- \ • 

• The' Beni Sex Role Inventory ( BSRI) measured' ael^cpncept with ,ttesp^ct 'to 

" ■• v ■ ' - > • . * ' •> ' 

Masculinity,, femininit/, or androgyny as a .function of a persons endorsement tf 

* * ^ - . * /r ' ^ • . . * ■ 

of masculine <at)d feminine personality .characteristics* Subjects were asked to 

tat e themselves on each of 60 peraondlity ^characterist i<fff' (^20 masculine, 20 : * . 

/feminine, and ^ 2.0 rie^tT^J:} ac<2ordi\\g^ ^ to ^ ;7-poipt *^cale ranging ftom M uever or 

• "".•«'"..♦•• " . •■ • - * * > 

. almost never true" to "always ot a Itno 9 taljiay^ The- BSRI was scored 

using the pedian* split methqd (Bemy^?^/^ four' designations; Masculine 

K • ^ ' . "V. . • V . ' / k ^- r , 

subjects rated -themselves high o*r masculine antt low on ffeminine characteristics. 

' ' /.v . . 

* FeAinine subjects rated theaneelv^s' high on feminine , low on masculine char- - 

* • ' ^ \ ■* ., - 

acteristics. n Andro gynous subjects rated tliemSjp Ives high: on both -tnasculine and 
f^minipe charac tetis.tics ♦ . \lrtdif f erentiated subj^Ct^' rated' themselves low on 
both characteristics. 



. The- SASW7OC and the* BSR1 were administered to a representative sample of 
vl56 incoming' freshmen during orientation at the University ' of -Maryland , College 
Park> Classification of subjects on th^ BSR1 yielded four usable sex-role 
designations: t masculine males (N=25), feminine females (N»25) , androgynous ' 

\ 

subjects (Nf«37),, and undifferentiated subjects (N*=37). Masculine-typed 
females .(N-10)' and f erainine-typ^ males (N*8) were eliminated from the sample ' 
because of small cell sizes, as were subjects for whom data from both Instruments 

o 

t. 

wer^not complete (N=15). Analyses were conducted on a final sample of 124 
' subjects.. The sample'' was 45% male and 55% female. Data were analyzed by a 
fixed effects two-way analysis of variance, with form and role as main effects, 
wi£h Student Newman-Keuls post-hoc tests at the .05 level. 

•'... N Results 

• »' * . <,. 

Results indicated 18 items significantly different' on role, 12 items 

significant l'y different on form, and 4 items significantly different on the 
interaction of form and role (Table 2). Since only 9 out of 100 items would 
be exp&4&d to be significantly different by chance (Sakoda, Cohen & Beall, 
1954^, the main effects for form and role were significant at a level above 
chance. 

Occ upational Design - 

There were four situations (Situation II, III, IV,. IX) which showed 
significant differences in attitudes .toward women in occupations (main effect, for 1 
form). In each of these situations, women in non-traditional occup'ati.ons were 
viewed less favorably Hian women in traditional occupations or whetfp- no occupation 
was designated. Since mean ratings on the form which designated no occupation 
were similar to that which designated, a traditional occupation, .results for the' 



neutral £brm will only be /discussed in those instances where the response was 

significantly different from the traditional occupational form, * 

* • ■ * 

* In situatiap Il/.a women supervising a sporting goods department at a major 
retail store^was considered significantly more masculine and unreliable by all 
subjects than was* a women supervising <a women's clothing department. Masculine 
sex-typed males seemed to be least - favorable toward women in this role, and were 

f : * • ■ ^ 

significantly more likely to view the situation as bad than were androgynous 

♦ * .* 

students. • * - 

Results .for situation III indicated mixed views toward a wojpan heading a 
university department. Th^woitfAn chairing^n engineering department was seeiuas 
more assertive but less feminme than the woman who heads an education department 

Situation IV elicited rhe large-st number of significantly different reSpcms 

- ■ • - - • " " " ■ - - " - * - ■■■ ' ' ■ ; ' A 

on occupational designation. In this situation/ a woman at ^ cocktail party was 
engaged in .conversat ion about; her work as either an architect (non-t raditior/al) 
or a fashion designer ' (traditional) .~ Students tended to view the woman architect 
as less feminine and less* sensitive thah the fashion designer, HpWver\ the : 
womap fashion designer was viewed as the most assertlie^of* thp three designations 
This situation also .presented the single instance where the woman in an un- 

• . ■ s * 

4 ■ * 

specified occupation was viewed in a significantly different way. Both* the woman 
architect and . fashion designer were seen as significantly more active than the 
woman in an unspecified occupation, / ' 

Results were clearest, for feituation LX in which a woman pilot was viewed 
as bad and weak in comparison to a woman stewardess. ' - 

Sex-Role Differences 

— ■ ■ . . ■ i, ■ - ■■ ■ ■ '4. 

s , ■ ' ■ . 

Main effects for "sex-role were significant on 18' items across 10 situations 
(J, II, U£ % IV, V, VI, Vll t VIII, IX, X). A consistent pattern of significant 
'differences between masculine sex-typed maltfs and androgynous students was 



^ ■■■> . 

^ r* . 

I '-■ 
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* ** 

evident across situations. Masculine sex-typed males Were significantly less" 
favorable in their attitudes toward women in occupations thin were androgytrous ' 

\ . ■ * - ' •• \ , ■ r * 

students 'on 11 items. . ' . ,,. ' '., " . * 

In situation III, masculine sex-typed ^males viewed a woman department head 
at a university as significantly less reliable than she was viewed by uh- 
differentiated, students, feminine sex-typed women students-; for' androgynous 
students. Masculine males also tended to be more. negative ibout such a department 
head, and were more likely to view her as unacceptable, bad,„or weak,. Androgynous 
students, on the other hand, w«re open to a woman in such a position, ' and^iewed . 

V p. ' 

,her as acceptable and reliable. - ♦ V v * . * 

Masculine males,, tended fo view a woman' counseling professional (situation * 
IV) as les-s reliable and less acceptable -than androgynous* students . ".They tended 
to view a high school worker (situation VII) ashless feminine than either \ 
undifferentiated students, androgynous students or feminine sex-typed women 
students. Masculine males also tended to view the toman on a flight: to .Europe! 
(situation IX) as less fVafoin\ne and inadequate. A woman who postpones child- 
bearing^ (situation X) was unacceptable and inadequate to the masculine ' sex-typed ' 
male, while androgynous students -found sufch a woman both Acceptable and adequate*. 



DiscuSsion 



The results of this study were similar to other* studies measuring attitudes 
toward women in non-tradit/ional situations (Herman 6 Sed^ek, 1973; Courto^s 
& Sedlacek, 1975; Minatoya & Sedlacek, 1980). Women in non-traditional 
occupations were seen as unfeminine, insensitive, weak, oj baa. Additionally, 
they were viewed as assertive and active. 

ftasculine sex-typed males tended to be at least favorably disposed to women 



ih anty occupation/ and androgynous subjects (both males and females) * tended 



„tcr be the ttjttet favorable. Masculine sex-typed rabies tended to be even'less 
favorable toward Ifomeb in nc*i-tradit ional occupations than they were to women^ 
in traditional or unspecified occupations , TO the extent that women in any 
occupation engage* in /atypical behavior for their sex, and to the extent that 
attitudes measured in this study reflected acceptance or rejection of cross- 
sex h^havior, the results of this study supported "Bern's (1975) theory regarding 

w 

the relationship of cross-sex behavior and sex-rolfe identity as it pertains to 
masculine sex-typed males. 



Androgynpus students were more open to such cross -sex behavior and to* " 



persons who engaged in it. Androgynous students (both males and females) viewed 
women in any occupation and those in non-traditional occupations the mcfet 

^favorable of the sex-role designations , - - - — 

The data were less consistent for feminine sex/rrole wSmen subjects. \x\j 
Bern's research, feminine sex-typed women were as restricted in their openness* 
to cross-sex behavior as masculine sex-typed males. They were, therefore, 
expected to respond with negative attitudes toward women who engaged in' such ' " 
behavior.' Feminine sex-typed women were moire ambivalent In their attitudes 
toward the behavior of other women, rather than clearly aligning with their 
male counterparts. They were less favorable (Although not significantly 
different statistically) than ^androgynous or undifferentiated students in some 

^situations. For instance, feminine sex-typed women viewed a female counseling , 
professional as less acceptable and less reliably, and a woman who postponed j£ 
childbearing as less adequate and unacceptable. And while the mean ratings for 

9 

the feminine sex-typed women tended to rank next to their male counterpart^, 
there- were also numerous irtstances where -their responses were most, like those 



p 



of the ^androgynous students. For example, a womaiN speaker was considered- 
adf|ftuate„and acceptab^. And while the feminine sex-typed' woman was guarded 
and cautious in her . acceptance of a woman chairing a university department,- she 
also viewed such a* woman as good and strong. 

Results of this study indicated that sex-role identifications may have 
been a relevant variable in understanding the attitudes of students toward women 
in traditional and non-traditional occupations. Women in non-traditional 

9 . 

occupations^ were viewed less favorably than those identified with traditional 
ones. 1 Students with an androgynous sel'f -concept, those who acknowledged "both 
masculine ajd f eminine.-traits , were most likely to view women in any occupation, 
including non-traditional ones, favorably, while masculine sex-typed students 
wei^e least likely to do so. * 

These results suggested two implications .for working with college students 
on choosing a career. First, since sex-role orientation seemed t^ influence- the 
attitudes of women . toward' the occupational choice of other women, it would seem 
to have impact also on a dman's own occupational choice. Indeed, recent • 
research' has found sex-^ole attitudes to relate to choice of "traditional versus 
non-traditIotTal v major's (.Lyson & Brown, 1982; Yanico, 1981) and choice of male 
dominant occupations (Yanico, 1981) among women. It has also , been found to 
relate^ toV^rrereotypic perceptions of occupations as s;ex-typed (Yanico, 1982; 
Clarey & Sanford', 1982). 

The androgynous women in the present study were most open to non-traditional 

roles for other women, but feminine sex-typed women were ambivalent... Such 
> "*' 

results suggest that braadqning the sex-role orientation of women may be a vital 
task of the educati onal^ p rocess if women students are to explore all t^e lareer 
options for which they may have talents and abilities. This is particularly . 



Important for the femioine sex-typed woman who has narrowed thq c(lversity of t 

* 

acceptable roles .for herself and other won^n. 

Second, .the^attitudes of ipale peers have been shown to influence the career 
choice of women.. Hawley (1971) found that women's career choice may be, influenced 
by their perceptions of' men's attitudes toward gender appropriate behavior-? 
Masculine sex-typed males in the present study were clearly negative in their | 

attitudes toward non-traditional occupational choices among women. Androgynous 

y 

males, on. the other han^i, were open to a diversity of career options for women. 
The attitudes of peers are certainly an important influence on women students' 
during the college years'. Broadening the sex-role orientation of "males would 
also seem to be an important part of the educational process. 

The cultural barriers to women in non-traditional occupations almost seem 
to begin in infancy. Socialization of sex-appropriate behaviors for both males 
and females begins very early % and are -reinforced a/ every stage ^development . 
How tkich attitudes can be ohanged during four years of college is unclear. What 
is clear is lihat the academic environment must be conducive to opening students 

to rrew horizons on every front if it is to meet its obi igat tons to the educational 

f> 

4 

process . 

: ■ > 
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- Table 1. 

INSTRUCTIONS AND SITUATIONS FROM THE S.A.s/w.-OC. 

, IN STRUCTION S \ ' . 

, • f 

This questionnaire measures how people think and feel about a number of 
social' and personal incidents and situations. It i'sNnot a test, so there aire no 
right or wrong answers. The questionnaire is anonymous, so' -please DO" NOT SIGN 
YOUR NAME . ' flp 

c 

1 * • «• 

Each item or situation is followed by 10 descriptive word scales* Your ta 
is to select, for each descriptive scale, *he rating which best describes YOUR 
feelings toward the item. . 

Sample item: Going out on a date. 

happy "- 1 A ' B ' C ' D .' E 1 sad 

You would indicate the direction and extent of ybur feelings (e.g., you mi; 
select B) by indicating your choice (B) on your response sheet by blackening in 
the appropriate space for that word' scale. DO NOT MARK ON THE BOOKLET. PLEASE 
RESPOND TO ALL WORD SCALES . . ' , . - 

Sometimes you will feel as though you had the same item before on the 
questionnaire. This, will not be the case, so DO NOT LOOK BACK AND FORTH througl 
the item9. Do not try to remember how you checked similar items earlier in the 
questionnaire. MAKE EACH ITEM A SEPARATE AND INDEPENDENT JUDGMENT. Respond as 
honestly as possible without puzzling over individual items. Respond with your 
first impressions whenever possible. 

SITUATIONS From the S.A.S.W.-OC, ' ■ 
FORM A 

I. Margaret works at a large metropolital hospital. 

II. Karen has recently been promoted to a supervisory position- at a major 
retail store where she works. 



9 
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III. Helen Murray has j.ust been named head of a department at the university 
you attend. 

IV. You are referred to Mary f or 'counseling . 

V. A friend asks you to attend a meeting to hear a young womitn speak, 

VI. At a cocktail party, you talk. with Susan for. hours about her work. 

VII. Barbara, from your son's high .school, calls to arrange a conference 
about your work with .the P.T.A. 

* 

VIII. Your friend, Christina, offers to help with your income taxes. 

IX. As you board your flight to Europe, you discover a woman whom you 
recently met. • 

X. Your neighbor, Jane, has decided to postpone having children. 



i 



FORM B 1 



I. Margaret works as a / ~nurse at a l'arge metropolitan hospital. 

II. Karen has recently been.prorffoted ,to a supervisory 'poslti'on in the ' 
women V clothing department at at major retail store where she works. 

III. Helen Murray, has just been named head of the education department at ' 



the university you attend: „• ' • 



IV. You are referred to Mary, a social worker, for counseling." 

V. A friend asks you to attend a meeting to hear a young women missionary speak 

VI. At a cocktail pajrty, you talk J±th Susan for hours about her work- a$ a 
fashion, designer . 

* 

VII. Barbara, a teacher from you son's high school, calls to atrange a conference 
about your work with the P,T,A. 

_ « 

v ■ ■» 

VIII. Yo\ir friend, Christina, who is a bookkeeper, offers to help with your 
income taxes. „' " 

IX. As you board your flight for Europe, you discover, a woman whom you recently 
met will be your stewardess. t 

X. You neighbor, Jane, has decided to postpone having children to study ballet. 

FORM C 

( 1. Margaret works as a physician at a large metropolitan hospital. 

II. Karen has recently been promoted to a supervisory position in 'the sporting 
goods department at a major retail store where she works. 



/ 



III. Helen Murray has just been named head of the engineering department at the 
university you attend. * 

IV. You are referred Co Mary, a psychiatrist, for ' counseling . 

V. A'fjriend asks you to attend a meeting to hear a young woman minister speak. 

VI. At a cocktail party, you talk with Susan for hours about her work as an 
architect. " 



0 



VII. Barbara, the, principal from your son's high school, calls to arrange a 
conference, about your work with the P.T.A. 

VIII. Your 'friend, Christina who is an accountant, offers to help with your 
income taxes. 

IX. A? you board your flight for Europe, you -discover a woman whom you recently 
met will be your pilot. , 

X. Your' neighbor, Jane, has decided to postpone having children to go to law 
school. 
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